


Five Air Lines Near Final Flight Engineer CAR Compliance Dates 
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Sen. McCarran Introduces Independent Air Safety Board BillS-8 











FOR ALSSA—A NEW STABILITY 


The still-young Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Associa- 
tion (ALSSA), the largest of ALPA’s affiliate representing or- 
ganizations and the first to become self-sustaining, is already 
standing strongly on its own two feet. This was amply demon- 
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—ALSSA Photo 
strated recently when ALSSA subscribed to 200 shares in the Air 
Line Pilots Association Federal Credit Union to indicate attain- 
ment of a financial stability that augurs well for its long-range 
future. Shown on the occasion are ALSSA acting president 
Victor J. Herbert, head of ALPA’s Education and Organization 
Department (right), turning over ALSSA’s check for $1,000 to 
TWA she coal George Duvall, clerk-treasurer of the ALPA FCU. | 





CAB Must Reveal Its Hand in Final | 
Showdown On Flight Engineer CAR | 














equipment after the first eenr | 


Before the first quarter of| ter of the new year. | 


1949 is out, the answer to ex- 
actly where the Civil Aeronautics 
Board stands on the important 
flight engineer safety regula- 
tions will be known, either one 
way or the other. 


Unless the CAB again ex- 
tends its regulations prescribing 
that airmen holding flight en- 
gineer certificates be required 
on Constellations, DC-6’s, and 
Boeing Stratocruisers, all car- 
riers will be required to use 
third crew members on this 


Compliance Dates 


Deadlines established by the| 
CAB in orders granting _tempo- | 
rary exemptions to the air lines, | 
as issued on November 26, 1948, | 
were: 

NATIONAL AIRLINES—_ 
flight engineers to be installed 
by January 31, 1949. 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS—flght | | 
engineers to be installed by Feb- | 
ruary 28, 1949. | 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 











ALPA Air Safety 
Work Streamlined 


The already intense air safety 
activities and prestige of the Air 
Line Pilots Association will be 
broadened in scope and effective- 


*iness during 1949 by a conven- 


tion-approved intra - Association 
organizational streamlining of 
ALPA’s air safety program on a 
local, regional, and national 
basis coordinated through head- 
quarters. 

Described by President 
Behncke as providing “a new era 
in understanding between ALPA 
and other aviation industry per- 
sonnel on problems of mutual 
interest,” the new program, 
necessitated by both the expan- 
sion of ALPA and the air line 
industry, is being launched fol- 
lowing full and complete Tenth 
Convention study and approval. 
Threefold Purpose 

Without in any way branching 
away from the already estab- 
lished representing structure of 
the air line pilots, the new air 
safety program is actually a 
utilization of this structure to 
the greatest possible extent to: 

(1) Provide the CAA, CAB, 
airport managers, and other 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 








SENATOR McCARRAN 
INTRODUCES S-8 


Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.), 
the country's leading aviation legis- 
lator, struck a master blow for air 
safety by introducing a bill, Senate 8, 
on January 5, 1949, creating an In- 
dependent Air Safety Board. By this 
action, the venerable battler from 
Nevada demonstrated early in the 
first session of the 8Ist Congress 
that he is both on the beam and on 
the runway. ALPA President Behn- 
cke commented: ‘There is very little 
wrong with the air line industry to- 
day that Senator McCarran's Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board will not 
cure. It will have the vigorous sup- 
port of every air line pilot and cer- 
tainly of the air-travelling public. In 
opposition, of course, will be the 
usual meaningless wailings of the 
dollar-first air safety hypocrites." 














“First Lady of Aviation" 


Aviation,” it is Mrs. 


If anyone is entitled to the designation of “First Lady of 
Minta Martin, who, at Balboa Beach, 


Calif., in 1912, became the first mother to take a flight with her aviator son. The Martins and aviation have 


come a long way since then. Mrs. 
the early Martin plane in which she took that adventuresome flight. 
as they appear today. 
a box kite compared to the model of the giant flying boat “Mars” 


Martin is shown with her son, Glenn L. Martin, the plane builder, in 


At right, mother and son are shown 
Glenn is holding a model of the first plane he built with his mother’s help. 


It is 


on the table before them. The Martin 


mother and son team celebrated their forty years in aiviation recently by taking a 6500-mile round trip 
tour from Baltimore to the West | Coast to visit scenes of their early life, in the latest saatin plane, the 202. 


—INS Photo 





—Staff Photo 
As 1949 got under way, the familiar faces of 
National's regular veteran pilots were re- 


FIRST CREW 


appearing in the cockpits of the company’s air liners in ever-increasing 
numbers and just as rapidly as they could be requalified—a job they 
were taking in efficient stride despite the layoff of close to a year’s dura- 


tion during and immediately after the strike. Here is the crew of the 
first flight operated by the regular pilots returning to work in accordance 
with the strike-ending agreement of November 24, 1948. Both Captains 
and both members of Local Council No. 73, National-Miami, they are 
C. F. Bowes (left) and Jerry Galindo. Other crews followed in rapid suc- 
cession to bring an appropos beginning to the new year.(Other pictures 
on page eight. a 





LATE NEWS | Two ae Has B 
Modified 


The first three of a present 
total of nine DC-3’s being fac- 
tory-modified for short haul op- 
erations were demonstrated to 
officials of seven air lines be- 
tween January 17 and 19, evok- | 
ing favorable comment from all. | 
The seven air lines to which they | 
were demonstrated were: United | 
Air Lines, Continental, Chal- 
lenger, Braniff, Trans-Texas, 
TWA, Mid-Continent, and Bo- 


nanza. 























Renominated 


President Harry S. Truman 
has sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Frank P. Doug- 
lass to succeed himself as chair- 
man of the National Mediation 
Board. Douglass, who had in- 
tended to quit with the termina- 
tion of his present term, recon- 
sidered and told the President 
he would accept the reappoint- 
ment. 


Contrast 


In contrast to its — -i 
the-red financial stat 
the strike, National Airlines 
a net profit in December, e 
first post strike month, of $60,- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


—PAA Photo 
TOMMY BARTLETT 
Air Waves and Air Ways 


No matter how far or to what 
pastures they may stray, it’s a 
pretty tough proposition to sep- 
arate that inborn aviation yen 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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January 5, 1949 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCarran introduced the following bill; which was read twice | 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 





A BILL 
To create an independent Air Safety Board. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby created and established an Air Safety Board, to consist of five 
members, who shall be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The President shall designate the 
member who shall be Chairman of the Board. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 
(b) Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United 
States. At least one member shall be an active air-line pilot having 
flown not less than three thousand hours in scheduled air transporta- 
tion, and at least one member shall be a licensed private flier. 
Board member may be appointed to succeed himself. No person shall 
be appointed to the Board who at the time of his appointment holds a 
yosition as officer or director of any air carrier, and no member of the 
oard shall have when he takes office, or retain during his term on 
the Board, any stock or bonds or any other pecuniary interest of any 

nature whatsoever in any civil aeronautics enterprise. 


TERMS AND SALARY OF BOARD MEMBERS 


(c) Board members shall be appointed for terms of six years, | 


except that members initially appointed ot approval of this Act 
shall serve for terms ending, respectively, on the last day of the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth calendar years following approval of this 
Act, as designated by the President at the time of nomination: Pro- 
vided, That any person appointed to fill a vacancy on the Board 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed only for the remainder of such term. 
Each member of the Board shall receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 
per annum. The Board shall annually elect one of its members as 
Chairman of the Board. 


QUORUM, PRINCIPAL OFFICE, AND SEAL 

(d) Three of the members shall constitute a quorum of the Board. 
The principal office of the Board shall be in the District of Columbia, 
where its general sessions shall be held, but whenever the convenience 
of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense 
may be prevented, the Board may hold hearings or other proceedings 
at any other place in the United States. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed and which shall be preserved in 
the custody of the Secretary of the Board. 


APPOINTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

Sec. 2. The Board shall appoint and prescribe the duties of such 
assistants and other employees as it shall deem necessary in exercising 
and | ypreenscr ee its powers and duties under this Act. The compensation 
of all employees appointed by the Board shall be fixed in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The Board may with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws engage, for temporary service in 
the investigation of any accident involving aircraft, persons other than 
officers or employees of the United States and may fix their compensa- 
tion without regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
may, with the consent of the head of the executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment under whose jurisdiction the officer or employee 
1s serving, secure for such service any officer or employee of the United 
States. The Board may utilize the personnel and facilities of any execu- 
tive ———— or independent establishment, with the consent of the 
head of such department or establishment, for purposes of experiments 
or tests necessary in the investigation of any accident involving aircraft. 

EXPENDITURES 

Sec. 3. The Board is empowered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be necessary for the exercise 
and performance of its powers and duties and as from time to time 


may be appropriated for by Congress, including, but not limited to, | 


expenditures for (a) rent and personal services at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere; (b) travel expenses; (c) office furniture, equip- 
ment and supplies, lawbooks, newspapers, perteicee. and books of ref- 
erence (including the exchange thereof); (d) printing and binding; (e) 
membership in and co-operation with such organizations as are related 
to, or are a part of, the civil aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign country; (f) attendance at 
meetings and conventions when deemed in the public interest; (g) 
acquisition (including exchange), storage, operation, and maintenance 
of passenger-carrying automobiles and aircraft, and such other property 
as is necessary in_the exercise and performance of its powers and 
duties: Provided, That no aircraft or motor vehicle purchased under 
the provisions of this section shall be used otherwise than for official 
business. The Board may include among expenditures for travel rea- 
sonable expenditures for transportation between airports and centers 
of population whether or not such transportation is incidental to travel 


by aircraft. 
DUTIES OF BOARD 

Sec. 4. The Board shall— 

(1) investigate, to such extent as it deems necessary in the interest 
of safety in air navigation, any accident involving aircraft, and make 
a report to the Civil Aeronautics Board setting forth to the extent 
ascertained the facts, conditions, and circumstances relating to any 
such accident and the probable cause or causes thereof; 

(2) transmit to the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with each 
such investigation such recommendations as in the opinion of the 
Board will tend to prevent similar accidents in the future; 


IR LINE PIL Tee 


| personnel. 
| on good authority that the air| 


| gineers 
| flights, which both the Board 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 

AMERICAN AIRLINES— 
flight engineers to be installed by 
March 31, 1949. 

DELTA AIR LINES—flight 
engineers to be installed by 
March 31, 1949. 

PAN AMERICAN - GRACE 
AIRWAYS (Panagra) — flight 
engineers to be installed by 
March 31, 1949. 

UAL Complies 

Sole major air line to comply | 
with the original CAB order was | 
United Air Lines which, after | 
its disastrous loss of two DC-6’s | 
at Bryce Canyon, Utah, and Mt. | 
Carmel, Pa., immediately set up | 
a training program and com- | 
plied with the Board’s | 
flight engineer order in which | 
the deadline was set for Decem- | 
ber 1, 1948. Trans World Air- | 
line, although they operate no| 
DC-6’s, had been using flight en- | 
gineers on its Constellations and 
Stratoliners ever since they were | 
first put into operation. 

National, Braniff, American, 
Delta, and Panagra, however, | 
requested and were granted tem- | 
porary exemptions largely on| 
the plea of insufficient time to} 
convert equipment and _ train) 
It has been learned | 








| 


lines, even with the added time | 
for compliance, have again re- 


| quested further exemptions to | 


the Board’s clear-cut order. 
Try New Dodge 

This latest approach was a} 
request that the air lines be per- 
mitted to check out flight en- 
on actual scheduled 


and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration promptly ruled was 


What Next in Strange Sequence? 


| tended 





Chronologically, here is the 
strange sequence of events that 
have happened since then: 


@ October 6, 7, 8, 1947: Hear- 
ings held before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


@ April 14, 1948: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board amended the 
Civil Air Regulations to require 
flight engineers with December 
1, 1948, as the compliance date. 
This amendment became effec- 
tive after publication in the Fed- 
eral Register on May 19, 1948. 

@June 3, 1948: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board published a 
notice of proposed rule making 
in the Federal Register to “clear 
up the language of the amended 
regulation and definitely state 
the Board’s original intention.” 


@ July 15, 1948: American Air- 
lines and certain other carriers 
petitioned the Board “for relief 
from Board’s regulations relating 
to flight engineers.” 


@ October 15, 1948: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board reaffirmed its 
position requiring flight engineers 
as well as the effective date of 
compliance, December 1, 1948. Even 
after this definite, spelled-out, and 
reaffirmed CAB position in regard 
to requiring flight engineers, the 
air lines had 56 days left in which 
to comply with the order. 


@ November 26, 1948: On this 
date, four days before the carriers 
were to comply with the December 
1, 1948, deadline, as they had been 
ordered, the Board, in an abrupt 
self-reversal, issued orders grant- | 
ing temporary exemptions from | 
the flight engineer CAR and ex-| 
the compliance dates for | 
American Airlines and the four | 
others. | 


Throughout this whole process, 
United Air Lines has been the only 
carrier to take a clear-cut, definite | 
position in compliance with the} 
Board’s intentions. Nearly all oth- | 
ers have evaded, fought and ig-| 





Any | 


nored the Board’s deadline. 
Even after extensive hearings, | 
briefs, voluminous records, exhibits | 
| and testimony, both the Civil Aero- | 
The amended Civil Air Reg- | nautics soase ons rd Civil — 
j j i ./| nautics ministration are sti 

ulations require, the fight en: /Paving heat tthe senting 
1 | service of the carriers in this vital 

complement on equipment men- issue. At prone, the regulatory 
tioned above. The Civil Acro- | sgencies, ater —e on — ne- 
: +¢_|cessity of flight engineers and re- 
nautics Act states that certifi - —* it, have under contract 
cated airmen, as required, will |the little-known and inexperienced 
be on board. The proposal by| Flight Safety Foundation, suppos- 
the air lines would have put un- | edly for the _ a determining 
certificated crew members in| er nad 4 be - gphn-~ ga = 
cng erg flights until such time | The way things stack up, the 
as they were checked out. CAB will soon be forced to show 
A Strange Sequence | its hand and publicly reveal its po- 


To review the flight engineer | sition, either by compliance or by 
again relieving the carriers from 


safety question, the first definite | safety responsibilities. The show- 
action toward establishing the) down will begin as early as Janu- 
requirement for this additional | ary 31, 1949, the date set for Na- 
crew member originated during | tional’s compliance with the flight 


: , . |engineer CAR, and be followed in 
the President’s Special Board of ar next two months by the Febru- | 


Inquiry on Air Safety through | ary 28 deadline for Braniff and the | 
the Association’s representa- | March 6 aoe Pred 
; ; _| American, eita, an ° 
tives, H. B. Cox, ALPA vice-| ; is a vitally important two- 
president, and J. E. Wood, first | handed game of air safety vs. in- 
vice-president of ALPA. | dustry interests. 


contrary to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, as well as the Reg- | 
ulations. 








(3) make public any such report or recommendation, to such 
extent and in such form and manner as it shall determine; 

(4) make rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, governing the notification and report of 
accidents involving aircraft; 

(5) prepare, transmit to the Civil Aeronautics Board, and make 
public such technical studies and reports based upon information de- 
veloped from the investigation of accidents involving aircraft, or 
secured pursuant to paragraph (4), as it deems desirable in the interest 
of safety in air navigation; 

(6) conduct such special studies and investigations on matters per- 
taining to safety in air navigation and the prevention of accidents as 
it may deem advisable; and 

(7) make such recommendations to the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, to the Civil Aeronautics Board, to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, to the Chief of the Weather Bureau, or 
otherwise, concerning safety regulations and practices, studies and 
investigations, research projects, or other matters, as will tend to reduce 
or eliminate the possibility of accidents involving aircraft. 


MANNER OF PERFORMANCE 
Sec. 5. The Board shall exercise and perform its powers and duties 
independently of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


ACCIDENT RECORDS AND REPORTS 
Sec. 6. No part of any record or report of the Board relating to 
any accident or the investigation thereof shall be admitted as evidence 
or used in any suit or action for damages growing out of any matter 
mentioned in such record or report. 


CONDUCT OF INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 7. In conducting an investigation or a hearing in connection 
therewith, the Board or any member or employee of the Board or any 
other person engaged or secured under section 702, shall have the same 
powers with respect to such investigation or hearing as the examiners 
or other employees of the Civil Aeronautics Board have with respect 
to hearings or investigations conducted by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
subject to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. 


EVIDENCE FOR INVESTIGATIONS 
Sec. 8. Any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance affected 
by, or involved in, an accident in air commerce shall be preserved in 
accordance with, and shall not be moved except in accordance with, 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 9. The Board shall make an annual report to the Congress 
on or before the 3d day of January, copies of which shall be distributed 
as are other reports submitted to Congress. Such report shall contain, 
in addition to a report of the work performed under this Act, such 
information. and data as may be considered of value in the determina- 
tion of questions connected with the development and regulation of 
civil aeronautics, together with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Board may deem necessary. The 
Board may also transmit recommendations as to such additional legis- 
lation more frequently. 

Sec. 10. All powers, duties, and functions of the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics and the Civil Aeronautics Board with respect pri- 








marily to air safety, under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, are hereby transferred to the Air Safety Board. 


ALPA Credit Union 
Promotes Security 


By Stephen Gray, UAL 


This business of air line fly- 
ing is comparable to other pro- 
fessions in many ways, such as 
the background and training re- 
quired, the technical knowledge 
and skill necessary, the ability 
to shoulder responsibility and 
cope with most any situation if 
it arises, and the capacity to 
plan and think ahead. There is 
one count where our profession 
differs considerably from that 
of other professions, and this 
difference can be summed up in 
one word—security. 

Just what does this word, se- 
curity, mean to us in the air 
line piloting profession? Cer- 
tainly, if our contracts stated 
specifically that we were not to 
bust our physicals or that an 
off day on an instrument check 
would be overlooked or if the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion sent out a notice admitting 
that airways were always at 
fault and, therefore, no viola- 
tions would be filed and if we 
could have complete assurance 
that we would not encounter 








ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


December 31, 1948 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
No. Amount 

Loans 111 $37,248.29 
Cash 13,461.53 
Petty Cash 10.00 
Change Fund 50.00 

Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 65.00 
Total $50,834.82 

LIABILITIES 

Shares : $50,169.04 
Reserve for Bad Loans 177.25 
Profit . 488.53 
Total $50,834.82 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 
INCOME 


Interest on Loans $ 928.12 
Other Income 500.00 
Total $ 1,428.12 
EXPENSES 
Stationery and Sup- 
plies $ 569.38 
Education Expense 87.75 
Borrowers’ Insurance 75.00 
Surety Bond Premium 83.25 


Miscellaneous General 


(Charter Fee) 35.40 
Examination Fees 86.81 
League Registration 

Fee 2.00 

Total $ 939.59 
Net Profit $ 488.53 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 

December 31, 1948 706 
Loans made since or- 

ganization (number) 134 


Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount) $48,783.93 











any severe line squalls or heav- 
ing icing en route, the meaning 
of this word, security, would not 
be so difficult to accomplish. 
However, such is not the case. 


Here’s Security 


As I see it, security can only 
be accomplished in the form of 
sound investments and savings. 
Certainly, you will not find a 
safer, more logical place to in- 
vest than ALPA FCU. Not only 
does the interest return exceed 
that of most banks but your 
membership entitles you to bor- 
row up to 10 per cent of our 
total assets. 

Spending your money with- 
out watching your savings in 
the Credit Union is like circling 
with a load of ice and not 
watching your airspeed. A little 
reserve represents security. 

A local council Credit Union 
representative or the Credit 
Union office at Headquarters 
will welcome a chance to supply 
any information about the 
ALPA FCU. 





All the pilots are talking 
about the new ALPA rings and 
many are wearing them. Their 
design is steeped in deep tradi- 
tion and reflects the real fra- 
ternalism of air line pilots. 
Write Headquarters for folder 
and literature on these distinc- 
tive rings that you'll be proud 
to wear. 
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Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 
Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M 
Caton, C 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C._—TWA 

Doxey, W. S.—PAA 

Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 


Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 

Shafer, G. H.—TWA 


Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Naval Reserve 
Active Duty 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 





Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Biiven, L. H.i—NWA 

Blom, E. W.—UAL 

Bogen, W —WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 


Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 


Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 

D. F.—NWA 


Brenner, 








s, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
C ter, B. A—AA 

S. A.—PCA 

Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 


Cox, Floyd—tLudington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 

Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 


Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 


Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 


Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A.—AA 


Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A-—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 


Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S..—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 


O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 


Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Quale, R. J—AA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 


Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A-—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 


Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 


Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 


Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L_—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 


Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 


Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Latz, W. G. 
Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMakin, R. A 
Miller, G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
olf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 


Zimmerman, H. J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 








There’s an old saying that 
when a dog bites a man it isn’t 





THEY WITNESSED INAUGURATION 





commented. 


was a great experience,” | 
“After the second 





news, but when the tables are 
turned that’s news. Mrs. Behn- 
cke, who usually keeps the 
home fires burning and the long 
distance phone call _ record 
straight while the Old Man is 
flitting hither, thither, and 
yonder, made news on January 
17-22 when she accompanied her 
husband on an air trip to Wash- 
ington. The occasion: to attend 
and participate in the inaugura- 
tion of President Truman. “It 





day I was so tired I was ready to 
give up and go home.” Her mad 
whirl of activity was further in- 
tensified by a private air trip 
over Washington in Dr. S. M. 
George’s Baby Bonanza, piloted 
by ALPA’s Washington Repre- 
sentative with Mr. Behncke and 
Dr. George doing the backseat 
piloting. Despite the three pilots 
and one passenger the flight was 
made with reasonable safety. 
Tish, tish. 





What Is Our Choice: Proper Regulations Or This? 





—INS Photo 


Is the life of a passenger aboard a non-scheduled plane as sacred as that of air travelers on scheduled 


air liners? The answer, of course, 


is yes, 


but you won't find it in present lax non-scheduled air safety 


regulations that have resulted in crackups, both fatal and nonfatal, on the non-scheduled air lines that 


|could never have happened in scheduled operations. There is an answer 





a very definite one—and that is 


to bring the non-schedulded operators under the same overall safety regulations as those imposed on the 
scheduled air lines. Here is an elevated view made from atop the hangar that a non-scheduled DC-3 hit 
while taking off at Seattle, resulting in the death of three crew members and 11 of 27 Washington and 


Oregon Yale University students on a charter flight. 


The plane had been chartered by students to fly 


them back to New Haven, Conn., and classes following the Christmas holidays. What is our choice? We 
only have two alternatives: the same safety standards by direct clear cut Civil Air Regulations for the non- 
scheduled as well as the scheduled air line carriers, or, THIS; and every time this happens the entire field 
of air line transportation—scheduled and non-scheduled—suffers a setback it can ill afford. 








Northeast First 
Agreement in °49 


The new year was off to a 
healthy start for the Employ- 
ment Agreement Department 
during January with the signing 
of one employment agreement, 
the beginning of mediation con- 
ferences on another air line, and 
the carrying on of direct nego- 
tiation conferences with three 
more. 

Northeast Airlines became the 
first employment agreement to 
be completed in 1949, while 
Continental went into mediation 
and Pioneer, Western, and AOA 


were those involved in direct 
negotiations. 
Close Case A-3021 

Signing of the Northeast 


agreement on January 24 


brought to a finis mediation case 
A-3021 and was accomplished 
after eight days of mediation 
conferences under mediator 
George MacSwan in _ Boston, 
Mass. The conferences began on 
January 17 and ended with the 


mediation agreement on _ the 
24th. 
The pilot conferees were: 


Edward Cataldo, Lloyd Fiske, W. 
J. Dunn, Peter Dana, Charles Lieb- 
man, and Paul Quilty, all of Local 
Council No. 9, Northeast; and J. 
C. Christie, of Headquarters Em- 
ployment Agreement Department. 
The company was represented by 
Fred Lane, vice-president of oper- 
ations; B. Dixwell, chief pilot; and 
H. L. O’Brien, director of person- 
nel. 
Case A-3049 

Mediation conferences with 
Continental Airlines, NMB Case 
A-3049, began January 24, 1949, 
in Denver, Colo., with mediator 
Ross R. Barr representing the 


National Mediation Board. Me- 
diation points involved were co- 
pilots’ rates of compensation 
and retroactivity. 

Representing the pilots at these 
conferences were: R. Powers, R. 
M. McCoy, C. N. Pleggekuhle, C. 
Stehling, and C. Hart, of Local 
Council No. 15, Continental-Den- 
ver; W. G. Goss, of Local Council 
No. 70, Continental-Denver; and 
K. J. Ulrich, of Headquarters Em- 
ployment Agreement Department. 
Company spokesmen were: O. 
Haueter, vice-president of opera- 
tions, and Roy Vincent, personnel 
director. 


Pioneer Negotiations 
Beginning on January 4 and 
running through January 7, 


1949, direct negotiations between 
the Association and Pioneer Air- 


lines were held in Houston, 
Texas. 
Pilot conferees included B. J. 


(Continued on Page 8; Col. 1) 
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—INS Photo 

Arriving in Berlin by airlift transport with a bevy of American stars to 

BERLIN AIR SLIDE entertain allied airlift personnel on Christmas day, Bob Hope, the per- 
ennial comedian, makes a belly-laugh entrance by sliding down the coal chute. Standing behind the comed- 
ian are Irving Berlin (second from left), Jinx Falkenberg, movie actress, and a number of German cargo 





handlers. Vice-President Alben Barkley and Secretary of the Army Kenneth Royall were also in the 
German capitol for the Yuletide party. 
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Retirement Pay | 
For Reservists 


Editor’s Note: A large pro- 
portion of the air line pilots are 
reserve Officers and will be in 
some way affected by the Re- 
serve Retirement Act of June 
29, 1948. In view of the fact 
that the latest information rela- 
tive to the Retirement Act will 
be of more than average inter- 
est to many air line pilots, the 
following is reprinted from the 
“ARA CONTACT,’ monthly 
publication of the Air Reserve 
Association of the United 
States: 


RESERVE RETIREMENT PAY 


In a recent opinion the Comp- 
troller General ruled against re- 
tirement payments, authorized by 
the recently enacted Reserve Re- 
tirement legislation, to the group 
of Reservists who completed all re- 
quirements for retirement benefits 
except attainment of the age of 
60 years prior to separation from 
a Reserve component. Mr. Warren 
said: “‘The question is of grave im- 
portance and if the considerable 
doubt that exists is to be resolved 
against the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, it is the view of this of- 
fice that it should be resolved by 
the Congress and not by interpre- 
tation.” 


ARA Court Action 

In view of this ruling by the 
Comptroller General, the Execu- 
tive Council of ARA voted to file 
suit in Federal Court in Washing- 
ton in the near future to obtain 
a Declaratory Judgment (judicial 
interpretation) on the legislation 
authorizing retired pay to Reserv- 
ists. In the event of an adverse 
decision by the courts, ARA will 
press for congressional action. 


Interpreted Requirements 

As interpreted by the Comptrol- 
ler General the Reserve Retire- 
ment Act of June 29, 1948, will 
work this way: 

To get retirement pay from age 
60 to death, the non-Regular must 
have— 

Completed 20 satisfactory years 
of service. 

Been in a civilian component the 
last eight of the satisfactory years, 
with or without extended active 
duty. 

Be a member of a civilian com- 
ponent when he applies for retired 
pay at age 60, even though 20 
satisfactory years may have been 
completed at an earlier age. 

A satisfactory year, countin 
years backward from June , 
1948, is a year of membership in 
practically any reserve component 
—except the inactive National 
Guard, National Guard is a non- 


tive Army or Air Reserve or hon- 
orary retired list of Naval or Ma- 
rine Reserve. Those in the reserves 
before Aug. 15, 1945, must have 


the World Wars. 

A satisfactory year, counting 
forward from June 29, 1948, or 
from the individual’s entry into a 


civilian component, is a_ year in 
which at least 50 points are 
earned. 


There may be a break between 
satisfactory years. 


Point System 

Points to determine satisfactory 
years from June 29 are computed 
as follows: 


ice, including training duty and 
summer camp—one point. 

Each drill or period of equiva- 
lent instruction—one point. A 
regulation soon to be issued will 
spell out what equivalent service 
is, will generally convert hourly 
credits given under existing poli- 
cies into points on the basis of two 
hours equalling one point. 

Membership in a reserve compo- 
nent—15 points for each year of 
service other than active service, 
pro-rated for parts of a year of 
membership. 


Pay Calculation 

Once qualified and retired a re- 
servist’s pay will be figured on the 
following basis: 

First, total of points will be de- 
termined. 

Each day of active service be- 
fore and after June 29, 1948, is 
worth a point, up to 360 points a 
year. 

Each satisfactory year of reserve 
membership before June 29, 1948, 
is worth 50 points, pro-rated for 
parts of a year. 


nent membership 
gave 


not more than 60 points for pay 
purposes may be credited for any 
one year. 

Second, this total of points will 


years to be paid for. The fraction | 
will be carried to the nearest one- | 
hundredth of a year. 

A man with 2,205 points, for ex- | 
ample, would have 6.125—rounded | 
off to 6.13 years to be paid for. 

Third, 2% per cent of active| 
duty base and longevity pav of the | 
highest grade satisfactorily held | 
will be paid for each year. 

In the example cited. 15.325 per 
cent of pav would be drawn from 
age 60 to death. 

‘Those qualified before June 29 
will be paid from that date if their 
applications are received and ap- 
proved within a “reasonable” time 
after Jan. 1, 1949, the Comptroller 
says. 

Those who qualify after Jan. 1, 
1949, will be paid from the first 
day of the first month after their 
applications are approved. Thus 
filing of applications two or three 
months before age 60 is reached is 
advisable. 








SK Lee 
—INS Photo 


federally recognized status, inac- 


Each day of active federal serv- | 


The drills and reserve compo-| 
after June 29,| 
1948, are worth the points they | 
in determining whether a}! 
satisfactory year was served, but | 


be divided by 360 to determine the | 


FOR A MARGIN OF SAFETY --REVERSIBLE PROPS 


No one knows better than an 
air line pilot the preciousness 
of a few moments’ grace in an 
emergency. Very often, they are 
the slim margin of safety that 
averts disaster—the difference 
|between a “close call” emer- 
gency and the mass deaths that 
our air line crackups have be- 
come. Deprived of this margin, 
even pilot skill is helpless; but 
with it pilot skill is given a 
chance. Too many accusations 





to too small a margin of safety 
to even give the pilot a mini- 
mum chance. 

Reversible pitch propellers, 
{long one of the Air Line Pilots 


| Association’s leading safety rec- | 


;}ommendations, mean a margin 
|of safety both on the ground 


|and in the air. The margin pro- | 


|vided by their braking action in 
emergency landings on too- 


short runways is readily ob- 

~ vious. The advantages, how- 

‘Z sams ar ever, do not stop there. Recent | 

) ) \ demonstrations by Curtiss- 
‘i. + 


Wright have shown that revers- 
ible props can bring multi-en- 


gined aircraft from high alti-| 


tudes to ground safety at speeds 
up to 3,000 feet per minute, cut- 
ting emergency landing time, in 
many instances, by more than 
60 per cent. 


In the 


versible pitch propellers cut 
emergency landing time from 
seven minutes to three minutes 
without endangering the air- 
plane or its passengers due to 
the steep angle of descent. The 
smoke line from the lower plane 
in the photo shows the acute 
langle of reversible propeller- 
controlled descent it is possible 


to attain as compared to the| 


angle of the upper 
The schematic diagram 


normal 
| plane. 


|indicates how this problem of | 


|rapid descent is handled. 


[For Damon, Quick | 
Switch, AA to TWA 


served on active duty in either of 


| —— 


In a quick switch that con- 


| firmed recently oft-heard rumors | 


| of top managerial differences on 
| American Airlines, 
| Damon this month resigned as 
| president of the air line he had 


| headed since 1936 and took over | 


| the presidency of competitor 
| TWA left vacant since the resig- 
|nation of La Motte Cohu last 
| June. 

Mr. Damon said he resigned 
from the air line he had served 
|for 13 years, ‘Because I find 


| myself increasingly out of sym-| 


| pathy with the management pro- 
| grams and policies of American 
Airlines, including the proposed 
| sale of American Overseas Air- 
| lines.’”” Mr. Damon resigned from 
| American on January 19, 1949, 
|}and was named to head TWA 
less than a week later at a meet- 


of pilot error should be changed | 


actual demonstration | 
pictured at left, the use of re-| 


Ralph S.| 


ne Whosh . 


vt 


Just O 











Showing healthy respect for 


|in experiments to determine just 
\it without being sucked into the 


..and ...Too Late 


tay _ —INS Phote 
the invisible clutching fingers o/ 


the powerful intake of a jet, a Navy lieutenant plays guinea pig 


how close a person can come tc 
inferno. The tests showed that 


here is one sucker you can’t give an even break to at closer than 


\ing the tests, as a precautionary 


heavy belt attached to a safety line. 
ing with full power during the test. 


three feet and.even more unless you are extremely cautious. Dur- 


measure, the lieutenant wore a 
The jet engine was operat- 








ing of TWA directors on Jan- 
uary 25. 


| Opposes Chosen Instrument 


One of the most outspoken in- 
dustry opponents of the ‘‘chosen 
instrument” policy for U. S. flag 
lines, Mr. Damon indicated that 
as head of TWA he would con- 
tinue to plug for regulated com- 
petition instead of the monopo- | 
listic one-line principal cham- 
pioned by Juan Trippe of PAA. 

Damon expressed doubt that 
American Overseas Airlines was 
being sold because ‘“‘the volume 
of business does not justify the 
continuation of three competing 
U. S. carriers on the North At- 
lantic route,” pointing out that 
none of the three carriers— 
TWA, PAA, and AOA—lost 
money on the route last year| 
despite travel restrictions. 

“Barring an atomic war,” he| 
said, “we ought to be able to} 
support more than three car- 
riers as times get normal.” 


Second Resignation 

The resignation of Mr. Damon 
| was the second among high of- 
ficers in the last two months, 
with John E. Slater, chairman of 
the board of American Overseas 
Airlines, resigning on December 
8, 1948, shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the proposed sale 
of AOA to PAA. 

As a result of Mr. Damons’ 
resignation, American Airlines 
| announced it was making several 
changes in organization and of- 
fice personnel. The office of 
ck4irman of the board, held by 
C. R. Smith, was eliminated, 
and the administrative duties of 
the board chairman and the 
president combined in the pres- 
ident’s office to which Mr. Smith 
was elected. 

Damon came to American Air- 
| lines as vice-president in 1936 
| from Curtiss Aeroplane and Mo- 
| tor Company and had been with 
| AA ever since, with the excep- 
| tion of a two-year period during 
| the war when he headed the Re- 
public Aircraft Corporation at 





Research Carried on 


by Statistical Dept. 





Four surveys and studies on 
items of more than average sig- 
nificance to the air line pilots 
have been started by the ALPA 
Statistical and Research De- 
partment. These four studies, 
all extensive and exhaustive in 
nature, include: 

(1) Furlough pay for air line 
pilots; (2) research on an air 
line pilot unit-of-work formula; 
(3) a study of pilot flying hours 


jin relation to larger, faster, and 
|more 


complicated equipment; 
and (4) a history of precedents 
established in consolidations, 
mergers and acquisitions be- 


|tween the air lines. 


ALPA’s Statistical and Re- 
search Department is constantly 
in the process of compiling use- 
able information that is imme- 
diately available whenever it is 
needed in hearings, arbitrations 
or negotiations. 


Two Loves Has He 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


from an air line pilot. Tommy 
Bartlett, former air line pilot 
from Northwest Airlines and 
ALPA’s Local Council No. 1, 
returned briefly to his first love 
—fiying—when he toured the 
Miami base of Pan American 
World Airways recently. Bart- 
lett is shown here with R. E. 
Pierson, of PAA, inspecting 
the Convairs now in use on 
PAA’s Latin American routes. 
Tommy has shown he can pilot 
a radio show as well as a plane, 
his show being voted the third 
best daytime radio program in 
the United States for 1948. 














Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a_ bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now: 





Farmingdale, L.I. 























TOMORROW, BERLIN 


—Century Photo 


Today it’s the little corridor at Great Falls, Montana, but to- 
morrow they'll be taking off down the blind road to Berlin, for 


here’s where they train the pilots for the Berlin airlift. The training hood will be the real pea-sea, can’t-see-a- 
foot thing when the training is completed and they hit the corridor that is the former German Capitol’s lifeline. 
Here, masked Capt. Royal Manville (right) prepares to take off a C-54 transport plane being used for training 


purposes. 
Robert E. Enyeurt, 


With him in the cockpit are (Il. to r. 


even the Air Force is finding all-weather flying a tough nut to crack. 


j ) Sgt. First Class Earl W. Holbrook, student engineer: Lieutenant 
student copilot; and Captain Claude S. Haigler. instructor. Despite this strenuous training- 
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RESEARCH PLANE TESTED | 


Now that man has to a degree conquered supersonic flight, | 
he’s going back to do some more exploration that he by-passed | 
in the subsonic zone. To accomplish this, the Northrop X-4, one | 
of the smallest planes ever built for the Air Force, completed its | 


first test flight in the California desert last month. Patterned | 





after the famed ‘flying wings,” the 20-foot-long research plane is 


powered by twin gas turbines. It is not designed to travel at 
rates in excess of the speed of sound, but is intended to explore 
flight characteristics in the subsonic zone. The photo here is one 
of the first of the new plane to be released. 


SOME SOUND ADVICE ON STOPPING DISTANCES 


It’s mid-winter again and like last winter, and all the other 
winters before, the all-weather medicine men still haven’t come up 
with the sure-cure aspirins for those winter weather flying head- 
aches—not the least of which headaches is the one that is prob- 
ably as old as flying itself: undershooting and overshooting a 
runway due to limited visibility and other unfavorable flying con- 
ditions. It is a problem that has no respect for the calendar and 
may be met head on any time the year around, but it is particu- 
larly accentuated and prevalent during the months when bad 
weather is the rule rather than the exception. 

Obviously, the long range solution to the problem is a fool- 
proof method of elimination of the causes, but the immediate 
down-to-earth, what-can-we-do-about-it-now solution is to know 
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LANDING DISTANCES UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS — Dis- 
tances (1) through (5) of the above graph indicate the effect of various 
factors, other than pilot technique, upon airplane landing roll. Note 
that under the assumed conditions, the ground roll distance is almost 
tripled by the combination of an increase in weight and landing speed, 
a wind shift, and a wet runway. Although the figures have been deter- 
mined for a Constellation, they may be considered as representative of 
any aircraft. Any of these changes might reasonably be expected occa- 
sionally during normal operation, although all of them would seldom 
be encountered simultaneously. It is this infrequency that makes the 
combination particularly hazardous. 


what to do to stop in the shortest possible distance when it be- 
comes necessary. It’s as simply stated as that, but its execution 
is another not-so-simple matter. 


Nine Very Vital Points 
In a study of the problem of airplane stopping distances, 


based largely on a report compiled by Trans World Airlines on 
landing ground roll distances and augmented by pilot experience, 


;} and F. A. Hinze; Local Council No. 


| Murphy, F. R. Ruege and 
| Waterman, Jr.; Loca 


| wine, chairman, and W. A. 
| N. G. Carper, Jr., Busch Voights, 


1949 Elections Are 
Completed Early 





Although the year is still in 
its infancy, Headquarters Coun- 
cil Coordination and Adminis- 
tration Department has already 
practically completed its tre- 
mendous yearly job of Local 
and Master Executive Council 
elections. Following are the re- 
sults of the LEC balloting, 
which, with few exceptions, due 
to unusual circumstances, has 
been completed: 


Councils 1 to 10: 
=e Council No. 1, NWA-East- 


ern: A. 
, K. B. Haugen, E. 
, H. L. Bill, S. L. Marsh 


2, TWA-New York: A. F. Foster, 
chairman, and R. V. Johnson, Har- 
rison Finch, R. E. Shields, J. x 
Council No. 
3, TWA-Kansas City: D. W. Rich- 
Kerr, 


W. A. Dixon, S. M. Luckey and F. 
L. Dubbs; Local Council No. 6, 
AA-Boston: S. E. Panburn, chair- 
man, and F. W. Petersen, O. R. 
Salmela, R. L. MacDonald and G. J. 
Mulrenin. 

Local Council No. 7, EAL-Atlan- 
ta: T. H. Bothwell, chairman, and 
D. W. Cole, R. A. Leake, H. C. 
Heinz, E. E. Young, J. B. Adams 
and A. L. Nelson; Local Council 
No. 8, National-Jacksonville: C. H. 
Ruby, chairman, and R. Z. Peck, F. 
R. Shurley, J. A. Meyer and W. L. 
Ames; Local Council No. 9, North- 
east Airlines: E. A. Cataldo, chair- | 
man, and A. R. Chaves, W. J. Dunn, 
L. W. Fiske, K. F. Ritz, E. P. 
Rooney and Charles Liebman; Lo- 
cal Council No. 10, PAA-Caribbe- 
an: A. J. O’Donnell, chairman, and 
G. M. LeRoux, C. H. Smith, J. N. 
King, J. H. Brink, M. F. Hort and | 
J. A. Davenport. 

Councils 11 to 20 

Local Council No. 11, PCA-Wash- 
ington: H. C. Ross, chairman. and | 
W. R. Sewell, J. A. Brooks, R. N. | 
Read, H. B. Manuel, T. J. Rucker | 
and F. H. Mackey; Local Council | 
No. 12, UAL-Chicago: L. L. Treece, | 
chairman, and J. G. Murray, C. E. 
Wheeler, R. A. Stone, M. B. Stol- | 
ley, V. M. Williams and R. D. Mc- | 
Killip; Local Council No. 14, UAL- 
Salt Lake City: A. B. Casey, chair- | 
man, and W. G. Kimball and G. G. | 
Sweeten; Local Council No. 15, | 
Continental-Denver: R. M. Powers, 
chairman, and G. W. Johnson, E. H. 
Campbell, C. M. Pleggenkuhle, C. | 
W. Hart, H. W. Spores and C. H. 


Stehling. 

Local Council No. 16, WAL-Los | 
Angeles: W. T. Homan, chairman, | 
and John Barchard, G. M. Ryan, 
R. T. Belew, R. E. Knowles and 
A. F. Gardner; Local Council No. 
17, PAA-New York: . Kar-| 
raker, chairman, and J. G. Ander- 
son, A. A. Frink, J. R. Auten, R. H. | 
Cuthbertson, N. B. Bates and C. H. | 
Swinburne; Local Council No. 18, | 
EAL-Miami: E. P. Rordam, chair- | 
man, and H. O. Aigeltinger, M. F. 
Junger, R. M. Tedlock, E. H. Doyle 
and S. A. Bell; Local Council No. | 





chairman, and G. H. Woolweaver, 
J. G. Hayes, R. F. Selcer, M. M. 
Elder, G. W. McHam and B. White- 


Chicago: K. G. Cantine, chairman, 
and H. J. Bernier, E. A. Tappe, 
R. G. Ratcliffe and L. J. Haffer- 
kamp. 

Councils 21 to 28 

Local Council No. 21, WAL-In- 
land: C. E. Aagard, chairman, and 
K. H. Turner, C. E. Metcalfe, C. M. 
Horn and C. L. Smith; Local Coun- 
cil No. 22, AA-New York: D. S. 
Shipley, chairman, and W._V. 
Brown, W. M. Cary, H. C. Smith, 
J. R. Lyons, W. M. Culbertson and 
P. G. Atkins; Local Council No. 23, 
WAL-Salt Lake City: K. H. c- 
Kay, chairman, and S. J. Cavill 
and B. J. Higgs; Local Council No. 
| 24, TWA-International: F. L. Aus- 
tin, chairman, and J. J. Kennedy, 
A. J. Michelson, J. W. Dyer, J. R. 
Adams and R. W. Voss. 

Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago: R. D. Rae, chairman, and 
C. H. Tschirgi, W. G. Malvick, D. J. 
Smith, R. W. Widholm, D. L. Rich- 
ardson and J. B. McArthur; Local 
Council No. 26, PAA-Western: W. 
A. Farwell, chairman, and F. 





ALPA’s Engineering and Air Safety Department has concluded 
that the following nine points are of extreme importance: 

(1) Reduce the lift of the wings: (a) Retract flaps imme- 
diately on contacting the ground; and (b) decrease angle of 
attack by keeping tail high on tail wheel airplanes and by putting 
the nose on the ground quickly on nose wheel airplanes. Research 
conducted by TWA has indicated that increasing the weight on 
the main gear is more important for quick stopping than the 
aerodynamic braking of flaps and high angle of attack. 

(2) Approach the point of incipient skid when braking an 
airplane, but don’t skid the wheels. The maximum effective use 
of the brakes is accomplished in this way. 

(3) The touchdown speed is important and when the runway 
is slippery, speeds consistent with a safe approach are desirable. 

(4) The touchdown point is obviously important; the nearer 
the approach end of the runway, the better. 

(5) Landing direction should be into the wind and up-hill if 
possible. Both these items lessen the runway flown over and 
slows ground speed down quickly. 

(6) Friction available must be considered. Effectiveness of 
brakes on the wet, icy, or snow-covered runway and the type of 
runway concrete, macadam, sod, gravel, are all potent factors 
to be borne in mind. 


Martin and Baxter; Local 


Pr S&S. 
Council No. 27. UAL-Seattle: W. E.. 


head; Local Council No. 20, PCA- | 


19, AA-Fort Worth: H. V. Woodall, | 


| F. O. Burton, H. W. Ladd, Jr., 





A Speedier “Wish 


You Were Here” 


U.S.POSTACE 





(ALR MAIL~- POSTAL 


CARD) 





Mw. ov Tus. Gogtak Catron 


Cnywhne inl & Op 
Canada wr Mepricor 


—Acme Photo 


First it was air mail, then air parcel post, and now it’s an air mail 
postcard for speedier “wish you were here’ notes and hurried corres- 


pondence of few words. 


The four-cent air mail postcard pictured above, 


which was announced by the Post Office Denartment November 26, 1948, 


became available for the public’s use on January 10. 
red and the card itself is cream colored. 


The stamp is 








Fallon, chairman, and J. D. Mc- 
Kean. H. B. Anders, J. B. McKel- 
vey, D. W. Benster, A. Fernandez 
and L. H. Bierman; Local Council ; 
No. 28, Colonial Airlines: H. E.! 
Clark, chairman, and Herbert Hus- 


ton, R. J. Nemmers, R. B. Silver, | 
R. S. Kraskey, D. J. Dionne and 
M. B. Woodworth. | 


Councils 29 to 36 
Local Council No. 29, American | 
Overseas: B. O. Sparks, chairman, | 
and F. I. Ricketts, B. W. Phillips, | 


|F. W. O’Hanlon, J. F. Scott, D. F. 


Faragaugh and W. R. MacDougall; 
Local Council No. 30, PAA-New | 
Orleans: G. R. Mahan, chairman, | 
and J. L. Bennett and R. E. Taylor; | 
Local Council No. 31, AA-Los An- | 


| geles: J. J. O’Connell, chairman, | 
|} and L. H. Williams, P. L. Carpen- | 


ter, B. S. Warner, H. D. Schmidt, | 
J. W. Hayes and C. H. Botsch, Jr.; 
Local Council No. 32, PCA-Detroit: 
Myrl Brode, chairman, and A. B. | 
Currie, A. J. Misket, J. J. Russell 
and J. R. McDonald. 

Local Council No. 33, UAL-Den- 
ver: V. H. McVey, chairman, and 
G. C. Kehmeier, H. G. Mayes, C. U. | 
Pratt, H. M. Chance, W. A. Fife | 
and W. C. Methven; Local Council 
No. 34, UAL-San Francisco: J. H. 
Gillespie, chairman, and R. P.} 
Craine, R. W. Brady, S. J. Nelson, | 
R. P. Cosgrove, J. W. Parshall and 


W. A. Tallman; Local Council No. | pacific: J. M. Marcum, Jr., 
ugan, Jr.,| Man, : 
chairman, and W. W. Mitchell, S. | Richey, H. A. Stoecker, 


35, AA-Memphis: E. J. D 
T. Shoff, L. W. Yager and J. M 


Fuson; Local Council No. 36, PAA- | 
Transatlantic: B. S. Mead, chair. | 
Magenis, F. W. Saul, R. O.’ Briggs | 


man, and W. M. Masland, 


W. H. Seaman. 
Councils 37 to 44 


and 


Local Council No. 37, PAA-Bra-| 


zil: F. Blanchard, chairman, and J. 
Donoghue, ; . Everts, C. 
Marqua, S. Mikkelsen, H. G. N 


cil No. 38, Panagra-Lima: H. D. 
Hicks, chairman, and C. C. Herold, 
R. V. Youngquist, S. H. eo 
an 
J. Timko; Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago: E. E. Basham, chairman, 
and G. F. Shores, ; . Jones, 
E. S. Swanson, F. A. Spencer, F. J. 
Schwartz and R. E. Dooley; Local 
Council No. 40, AA-Cleveland: C. 
E. Geeting, chairman, and W. Gos- 
nell, W. C. Allen, R. J. Bertele and 
C. L. Virdin. 


Local Council No. 41, TWA-Bos- 
ton: W. T. Rimpau, chairman, and 
M. W. Dail and A. W. Wall; Local 
Council No. 42, Braniff Airways: 
W. W. Betts, chairman, and T. A. 
Shaw, Lea Abbott, D. L. Hurst, C. 
N. Sayen, G. P. Shoop and J. W 
Grissom, Jr.; Local Council No. 
Delta-Chicego: B. B. Barclay, 
chairman, and W. L. Feucht and 
C. G. McCullough; Local Council 
No. 44, Delta-Atlanta: Floyd Addi- 
son, chairman, and F. J. Schwaem- 
mle, Topshe, H. G. Farns- 
worth, J. L. Norman and C. L 
Scarbrough. ; 

Councils 45 to 52 

Local Council No. 45, MCA-Kan- 
sas City: P. C. Walters, chairman, 
and H. E. Whitsitt, L. C. Waldorf, 
R. G. Francis, R. D. Benell, E. P. 
Kriemer and H. T. Rhode: Local 


‘and 


43, | 


-| kins, chairman, and W. J. 


Council No. 46, MCA-Minneapolis: 
D. C. Pauly, chairman, and FE. H. 
Croft and D. A. Martin; Local 
Council No. 47, Delta-Ft. Worth: 
A. L. Lohrke, chairman, and C. F. 
Ball and N. E. Brownlee, Jr.; Lo- 
cal Council No. 48, C&S-New Or- 
leans: R. O. Brenner, chairman, 
and M. J. Ernst, P. W. Bennett, 
C. H. Kunz and A. B. Pendleton. 

Local Council No. 49, Pioneer: 
B. J. Anderson, chairman, W. A. 
Honan, M. E. Austin, R. W. Cage 
and E. E. Madden; Local Council 
No. 50, AA-Nashville; W. H. Drum- 
mond, chairman, and L. W. King, 
J. D. Gilmore, J. W. Knight and 
K. P. Sisk; Local Council No. 51, 
EAL-New York: S. W. Camden. Jr., 
chairman, and T. M. oy E. D. 
Sager, L. R. Matthews, P. J. Quig- 
ley, E. J. Bechtold and ‘ ; 
Cooke; Local Council No. 52, UAL- 
New York: E. Sandow, chair- 
man, and A. F. ‘Tucker, Jack Holst, 
J. W. Allen, J. E. Carroll, R. R. 
Moll and K. C. Scholl. 


Councils 54 to 65 

Local Council No. 54, NWA- 
Western: G. A. Henderson, chair- 
man, and J. Fletcher, A. E. Walker, 
R. K. Sorkness, G. C. Bewley, W. A. 
Hardisty and K. A. Linville; Local 
Council No. 55, PAA-Seattle: W. D. 
Knox, chairman, and J. M. Rusch, 
W. B. Wallace and E. V. Lee; 
Local Council No. 56, PAA-Trans- 


chair- 

and Cc. Clausen, R. J. 

R. T. Ames, 

H. R. Barnholt and J. L. Raabe; 


Local Council No. 57, UAL-Los 


eles: R. S. Kinkel, chairman, 
and J. A. McFadden, D. C. McBain, 
A. W. Knox, R. L. Boynton and 


F. N. Featherstone. 

Local Council No. 58, PCA-Pitts- 
burgh: H. L. Kuntz, chairman, and 
G. C. Agner, F. M. Fox, J. R. Irwin 
R. E. Gray; Local Council No. 
59, EAL-Jacksonville: R. W. Riven- 


or- i d T. M. Searcy, 
ton and D. L. Rogers; Local Coun- pee Oe 4 


B. Gibson and 


| Harlow Barnett. 

| Local Council No. 60, EAL-New 
| Orleans: G. E. Griener, chairman, 
|}and_ C. C. Foxworth, J. J. Smith, 
|C. F. Hamner and D. C. Vaughter; 
|Loecal Council No. 61, PAA-Hous- 
|ton: S. A. Adger, chairman, and 
|G. W. Allaman, R. J. Sherron, Jr., 
|E. F. Harrison and F. H. Goslin; 
| Local Council No. 62, AA-Tulsa: L. 
|E. Burns, chairman, and_H. W. 
Susott, J. H. Brown, J. D. Huggins 


and H. S. Mouser; Local Counvil 
No. 63, TWA-Cairo: G. B. Fitz- 
gerald, chairman, and R. W. 
Brower, C. Dombrowski, W. H. 


Greer, Jr. and D. L. Treu; Local 
Council No. 64, PCA-New York: 
D. J. Dutcher, chairman, and 5 
G. Henderson and E. J. Lenhardt. 


Councils 65 to 80 

Local Council No. 65, Hawaii: 
B. M. Murray, chairman, and S. J. 
Rosetta, F. A. Orme, E. J. Pepin 
and R. Barcheske; Local Council 
No. 66, C&S-Memphis: S. W. Hop- 
Fry, J. 
C. Kelly, R. A. Siman, J. R. Reeves, 
W. S. Craddock and J. W. Meek; 
Local Council No. 67, PCA-Mil- 
waukee: J. G. Artus, Jr., chairman, 
and O. W. Fairchild and J. W. 
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A WING AND EIGHT JETS 
takes up as much room as an eight room house, is going away from you with its eight jet outlets plainly 


able the craft to travel in the 500-mile-an-hour range. 
is the longest range jet plane in the world. Thirty of them have been ordered for the Air Force. 


That describes 
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the air giant that the Air Force calls 


the YB-49 bomber. Here the roaring monster, which 


mgines of this 100-ton Northrup bomber produce a combined 32,000 horsepower and en- 
Tests already conducted proved that the flying wing 
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Air Force Decorates Five for Iceca P Rescue 


—INS Photo 


For the successful rescue of 12 crackup-stranded airmen from a Greenland icecap, the U. S. Air Force 
has decorated Lt. Col. E. G. Beaudry, pilot of the rescuing ski-plane, his copilot, and three glider pilots 
who failed in rescue attempts and found themselves marooned on the glacier along with the others. Shown 
receiving decorations in picture above (l. to r.) are: Lt. C. H. Blackwell, copilot of rescue plane, who re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying Cross; General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Chief of Staff, decorating Col. 
Beaudry with Distinguished Flying Cross; Lt. Howard L. Halstead (rear), recipient of Air Medal; and Lt. 
Alerd M. Hedvall and Lt. James E. Buerke, both glider pilots, who won air medals. 








: |unsettled UAL-WAL Route 68 
Grievance Dept. Is veiled 0 
Active in Hearings Grievance Hearings 
: : During the December, 1948- 
January, 1949 period, the Griev- 
ance and Conciliation Depart- 
ment also represented the widow 
of a PAA pilot in trying to re- 


The recent industry trend to- 
word consolidation, mergers, 
route purchases and inter- 
change plans, all of which nec- | cover workman’s compensation 
essarily have great effect on the | swarg arising out of the death 
pilots of the air lines involved, | 


; <“;|of her husband. License revo- 
has made active ALPA partici-| cation cases in which the Griev- 
pation a “must” in order to pro- 


tect the interests of its member- peaeed eat cme pel ee. 
ship. | three, company grievance cases 
On December 28, 1948, 


| four, and adjustment board hear- 
ALPA’s Grievance and Concilia- | ings six, with four of the latter 
tion Department participated in| being on American Airlines, one 
CAB hearings in Washington,}on Trans-World Airlines, and 
D. C., in support of ALPA’s po- 


a0 I ; one on Alaska Airlines. 
sition in the Capital-National| To handle this heavy sched- 
interchange proposal. 


ule, Headquarters representa- 
On January 13 they repre-|tives travelled to Jacksonville, 
sented ALPA in CAB pre-hear-|Fla., New York, Washington, 
ing conferences on the contem-|D. C., Anchorage, Alaska, 
plated merger of PAA and AOA| Seattle, Wash., and San Fran- 
and also conferred in the still-! cisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 





Doctor 


FENWICK 
Says: 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











DIABETES 

Diabetes mellitus, often called 
sugar diabetes, is a disorder of 
metabolism in which the ability 
to utilize sugars is more or less 
completely lost. It is caused by 
defective secretion of the inter- 
nal gland known as the pancre- 
as. An excess of sugar is pro- 
duced in the bloodstream which 
causes Sugar to appear in the 
urine. This produces symptoms 
of increased thirst and weakness 
and increased appetite. At the 
same time there is incomplete 
oxidation of fats in the body, 
which results in a condition of 








B-R-R-R, IT’S COLD 


B-r-r-r is right. It’s a chill-producing scene just to look at, let 
alone to be a part of it. ““Where Winter Comes From” is the de- 


scription of the icy Greenland Central Plateau where twelve airmen were stranded in an epic adventure 
of the arctic. Two of the heavily swathed strandees are shown at the snow-covered C-47, the crash of which 
started the adventure. The plane became the “base” for the men who were aboard her at the time of the 
crash as well as would-be rescuers whose ill-fated rescue attempts added to the numbers of the “colony” 


from time to time. 
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|cago and Southern Air Lines, 


| seriousness. The delicate meta- 





ALPA's Affiliates 


Vision Banner Year 





With 1948 being a year of 
healthy growth for ALPA’s 
Education and Organization De- 
partment in its work of assist- 
ing other classes and crafts in 
the air line industry to organ- 
ize for representation purposes, 
ALPA’s affiliate organizations 
are looking forward to a banner 
year in 1949. 

Best evidence and yardstick 
of the success of the ALPA Edu- 
cation and Organization Depart- 
ment during:the past year is re- 
flected in the growth of the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association which, from January 
1, 1948, to December 31, 1948, 
increased its membership 111.83 
per cent. 

Contract renegotiations for 
the stewards and stewardesses 
of six air lines and organiza- 
tional activity among other 
crafts and classes has spelt busy 
days during the ending of 1948 
and the beginning of 1949 for 
this department. 

Stewardesses’ negotiations 
during the December-January 
period were being carried on 
with the following air lines: 
American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Northwest Airlines, Chi- 





Northeast Airlines, and Braniff | 
Airways. 








acidosis which if not controlled 
leads to coma and death. 

Diabetes is caused by a lack 
of insulin, a hormone secreted | 
by the pancreas. An extract 
which is named insulin has been 
developed from the pancreas of 
animals which when given by 
hypodermic injection replaces 
the lack of natural insulin and 
maintains the normal sugar bal- 
ance in the blood stream and tis- 
sues. 

Early Symptoms 

Under normal conditions su- 
gar is utilized in the body to 
produce heat and energy and 
any excess sugar is stored in the 
liver and other body tissues. 
When the pancreas is not secret- 
ing an adequate amount of in- 
sulin, the sugar is not burned up 
and an excess appears in the 
blood. Then the kidneys begin 
to remove the excessive sugar, 
and it is present in the urine. 
So much water is removed with 
the sugar that the individual de- 
velops an unquenchable thirst 
and consumes Jarge quantities of 
water. This unusual thirst and 
frequent passage of urine are 
often the only early symptoms. 
There is also a craving for sugar 
and more than a normal amount 
of sugar is eaten. 

Diabetes mellitus may occur 
in the young child and in the 
elderly group. It attacks males | 
and females in about the same 
frequency. Heredity is a factor 
in the disease. Overweight in- 
dividuals have a greater tenden- 
cy to the disease. 

The diagnosis of diabetes is | 
made by urinalysis and blood | 
sugar determinations. Treat-| 
ment is accomplished by rigid | 
diet and administration of insu- | 


| lin, both of which must be super- | 
| vised by a competent physician. | 


Diabetes mellitus is a condi- | 
tion that is considered disquali- 
fying for flying because of its 


bolic body balance of sugar may 
change so rapidly, that acidosis 
and coma may develop in a very 
short time. 

Diabetes is often insidious, in 
that an individual may actually 
have the disease for weeks or 
months before he is aware of 
symptoms that are severe 
enough to cause him to seek 
medical attention. A urinalysis 
accomplished at least every six 
months will enable the individu- 
al to seek early treatment which 
is very important. 

While the disease may be mild 
initially, all cases become more 
severe in time, and if treatment 
is instituted early in the disease, 
the health and useful life of the 
patient will be prolonged for 
many years. 

The best prevention of the 
consequences of diabetes is to 
have the urine examined at least 
once every six months. 











TEN YEARS AGO 


A look into the past, even a 
fleeting one, often brings a sense 
of values for the present and 
encouragement for the future 
because it is only by a side-by- 
side comparison of the two that 
we can have any true yardstick 
for the measurement of prog- 
ress in the intervening years. 
Looking back, how different the 
taken-for-granted things of 1949 
and the what-we-didn’t-have 
days of a short decade ago! 


In 1949, employment agree- 
ments are a reality; in January, 
1939, they were still an objec- 
tive. In that month, ALPA was 
on the threshold of completing 
its first employment agreement 
that in the short span of ten 
years was to grow into the vast 
set of employment agreements 
which are today enjoyed by 
every air line pilot. The follow- 
ing account of ALPA’s early 
employment agreement making 
activities appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1939, edition of the AIR 
LINE PILOT: 


“Employment 
nothing new to 
workers.” 


contracts 
the 


are 
railroad 


“They have made and main- 
tained working agreements with 
their employers for upwards of 
thirty years. Until the Air Line 
Pilots Association was success- 
ful in securing the enactment 
of Title I of the Railway Labor 
Act on April 10, 1936, employer- 
employee relations in air trans- 
portation were of the ‘catch as 
catch can’ variety with no holds 
barred. Today it is an entirely 
different story. The _ relations 
between the carriers, their 
pilots and other employees are 
being carried on along thor- 
oughly constructive lines.” 


“After many heartbreaking 
delays caused by the continual 
cropping out of situations such 
as that necessitating the protec- 
tion of basic legislative gains 
that could not forego the imme- 
diate and undivided attention of 
Association leaders, employment 
contracts are now being nego- 
tiated on five lines—American 
Airlines, Transcontinental & 


Western Air, Pan American- 
Grace, Pennsylvania-Central 
and Braniff Airways. Several 


additional companies will soon 
be approached. All carriers 
seem willing and anxious to get 
started. The theory seems to be 


that the Railway Labor Act 
contemplates that working 
agreements shall be made, 


therefore the sooner the job is 
started the sooner it will be fin- 
ished.” 

At the same time, ALPA was 
also a leader in obtaining suf- 
ficient federal agency appropri- 


ations for air safety and the 
Independent Air Safety Board. 
This activity was reported in 


the January. 1939, AIR LINE 
PILOT as follows: 
“Because the air line pilots 


are vitally interested in the ap- 
propriation for the Air Safety 
and Mediation Boards, President 
Behncke appeared before Wood- 
rum’s subcommittee in charge 
of the Independent Offices Bill 
(a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriation Committee) and 
made a strong plea that suffi- 
cient money be made available 
so that these agencies will be 
able to complete effectively the 
great amount of important 
work they will be called upon 
to do during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1939.” 


Testified President Behncke: 


“A maximum degree of air 
safety is paramount to the 
proper development of all forms 
of commercial flying. We are 
all well aware of the troubled 
state the world is in at the pres- 
ent time and that aircraft is 
the most deadly and far-reach- 
ing weapon of _ international 
conflict yet devised by man. 
The air transportation develop- 
ment in this country, the air 
line pilots, miscellaneous com- 
mercial flying operations, and 
miscellaneous commercial pilots 
represent our greatest potential 
air reserve power should our 
borders be invaded.” 


“Air safety is by far the most 
important factor in this devel- 
opment that is so vital to the 
welfare and security of the en- 
tire nation, and the responsibil- 
ity of creating and maintaining 
the maximum degree of air 
safety rests with the Air Safety 
Board.” 


“To make sufficient funds 
available so that this Board may 
function properly is the finest 
and most profitable investment 
that Uncle Sam could make 
when it is known that the cost 
of a major air line accident is 
in the neighborhood of several 
hundred thousand dollars, 
which, in the final analysis, 
must come from the air travel- 
ing public and the tax payers.” 

Yes, it seems hard to believe 
that ten years—just one short 
decade—could make such a dif- 
ference, but it has. And as the 
decades come and go, more, 
much more, history will be writ- 
ten indelibly in the book of 
ALPA progress. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








From Washington Slipstream 


The first few days of the new 
Congress (81st) brought forth a 
record number of aviation bills 
and legislative proposals intro- 
duced almost entirely by Repub- 
licans who controlled the avia- 
tion picture during the now in- 
famous 80th Congress. 

The preliminary drafting of 
these bills had been accom- 
plished prior to the November 





Regardless of this deluge of 
Republican aviation proposals, 
the new Democratic chairmen of 
the Senate and House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tees, Sen. Johnson (Colo.) and 
Representative Crosser (Ohio), 
have quietly and thoroughly or- 
ganized their committees with 
firm hands and let it be known 
that they, and not the Repub- 











Presidential election with full| lican hold-overs, would direct 
unticipation of the election of|the majority party's policy in 
he Republican candidate,| aviation matters. 

Dewey. Prominent Republican | 

aviation leaders did not walk for | The Outlook 

the designation of committee| Indications are that there will 
schairmanships and memberships | be no great amount of aviation 
in introducing their legislation. | legislation passed and that Re- 


Airplane Stopping Distances 


(Continued from Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 


(7) Weight of the airplane is a factor since a lighter air- 
plane will have less weight on the wheels if angle of attack on 
landing is not reduced along with retracting of the flaps. Skid- 
ding might occur under the above conditions at lower speeds than 
would occur on heavier loaded airplanes. A heavily loaded air- 
plane has increased landing speed and Kinetic energy, and, there- 
fore, will require more braking action. Reducing the angle of 
attack and fast retracting of flaps will be of assistance in this 
case also. 

(8) Air Density. The higher the airport the higher the 
landing ground speed even though the stalling indicated airspeed 
is the same. Faster landings mean more Kinetic energy must be 
dissipated. 

(9) The effect of a CG is only in relation to how much 
weight is on the main gear for braking action. A forward CG on 
tricycle gear and a rear CG on tail wheel airplanes are the worst 
conditions. 

The co-efficient of friction is a very important consideration 
as can be quickly seen on the table below: 


COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 











Free Incipient Skid Skidding 

Rolling Dry Wet Dry Wet 

Rough Concrete .05 8 a 6 .35 

Turf .05 oD ok ol .04 
Macadam .05 af oO oO o 

Ice .05 .05 .05 05 .03 


Important Items in Estimating Landing Distances 

Items of importance in estimating landing distances required, 
most of which can increase required landing distances by as 
much as 100 per cent under the worst of conditions, include: 
(1) Coefficient of friction—runway surface and use of brakes; 
(2)Landing speed—slower the better; (3) Weight on the wheels 
—for maximum efficiency of brake, reduce aerodynamic lift; (4) 
Altitude of airport—increases landing ground speed; (5) Wind 
velocity and direction—either aids or hinders, depending on use; 
(6) Up-slope landing is an important aid, down-slope landing a 
detriment; (7) High temperatures—causes many stopping losses 
in landing an airplane. 

It must be remembered that reducing the angle of attack 
quickly on landing and retracting the flaps reduces the aero- 
dynamic drag as well as the aerodynamic lift. This results in 
more wear on the brakes in order to get the benefits of a shorter 
stopping distance as indicated above. Therefore, in ordinary land- 
ings where emergency stopping is not a factor, it would be well 
from the technique standpoint to use the aerodynamic drag avail- 
able (flaps and high angle of attack) when conditions are favor- 
able. This saves wear and tear of the airplane and gives the 
passengers a more comfortable landing. 


But Right Now, We’re on Our Own 


Of material assistance in reducing landing distances required 
would be the installation of reverse pitch propellers on all air line 
airplanes as recommended by ALPA. Another recent develop- 
ment which would assist braking action is a “brake equalizer” 
that allows braking action up to the point of incipient skid, but 
does not allow skidding no matter how hard the brakes are 
applied. 

Until these new devices are made available to us, we must 
use what we have and apply our basic knowledge and techniques 
in the safest possible manner. 





a 
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GATEWAY TO RESCUE Here is an air view of the land- 
ing strip, officially designated as 
Bluie West 8, from which a C-47 twin engine rescue plane mounted on 
skis and jet-assisted in takeoff, flew to the Greenland Ice Cap about 270 
miles to the northwest and removed the twelve stranded U. S. Air Force 
crewmen who had been marooned nearly three weeks after their plane 
cracked up in that virtually inaccessible ice and snow-bound region. 


publican pressure is having an 
averse effect on the likelihood 
of any Republican sponsored 
bill getting out of either the 
House or Senate committee; nor 
will there be any appointments 
to important aviation jobs in 
the Government agencies rushed 
through Senate approval with- 
out an opportunity for all inter- 
ested parties to appear before 
committees in determining the 
merits and qualifications of men 
proposed for the jobs. 

With a large part of the con- 
fusion connected with the 
change-over in Congressional 
leadership out of the way, mem- 
bers of Congress concerned with 
the aviation legislation and ap- | 
propriations are becoming more | 
cognizant of the Civil Aero-| 
nautics Administration’s reor- 
ganization plan, initiated by Ad- | 
ministrator Delos W. Rentzel, | 
and are beginning to ask a num- | 
ber of embarrassing questions. | 

Practically since the moment | 
newly elected Congressman 
were sworn in, affected em- 
ployees of the CAA have been 
making contacts to bring pres- 
sure against the reorganization. 
Individual Congressmen are now 
looking into the effect of the re- 





stituents 
seeking the reason for the rush 
in the whole matter. 
CAA Jumps Gun 

The Congressmen’s major con- 
cern over the CAA reorganiza- 
tion plan, currently in its in- 
itial stages, is centered about 
the fact that Administrator 
Rentzel has jumped the gun be- 
fore the release of the recom- 


sult of the long, extensive, de- 
tailed and costly survey of the 
Hoover Commission. 

In addition to this, the CAA 
has had a private firm survey- 
ing that agency at a cost of 
$40,000 to determine what steps 
might be taken to increase the 
efficiency of the agency. The re- 
port of this survey is still un- 
finished. 

In the face of these two un- 
finished surveys, both of which 
are being handled by experts 


ganization structure, manage- 
ment, and channels of authority, 
Mr. Rentzel has seen fit to go 
ahead with his own reorganiza- 
tion plan. Congressmen are won- 
dering why the Administrator 
has been in such a rush and 
could not wait to receive the 
benefit of the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the two major 
reorganization studies. 

The intense problem of air 
safety was brought to the atten- 
tion of the 81st Congress early 
in its first session when veteran 
and leading aviation legislator, 
Senator Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.) introduced Bill S. 8, which 
would create an Independent Air 








|Safety Board, on January 5, 
| 1949. His bill will receive the 
| complete and unanimous support 


= | of the air line pilots. 


| Inaugural Notes 
The Washington Office has 
had the pleasure for the first 


#| time of meeting ALPA’s “Chief 


| Pilot.” Mrs. Behncke has been 
in town for the inauguration 
ceremonial festivities with Pres- 
ident Behncke. 

Together they have been in a 
constant whirl of receptions, 
ceremonies, dinners, and other 
social functions attendant with 
the swearing-in of the people’s 
choice—President Harry S. 
Truman. 

Even in the midst of one of 
the most confusing scenes in the 
history of official Washington, to 
our amazement, President Behn- 
cke has managed to carry on a 
full-scale schedule of ALPA 
business although it involved 
one of the closest time sched- 
ules that this office has ever wit- 
nessed. 

With no attempt at apple 
polishing, your Washington Rep- 
resentative would like to say 
that those of the ALPA mem- 
bership who have not had the 
opportunity to meet Mrs. Behn- 
cke may look forward to meet- 
ing one of the most charming 
and pleasant ladies. 





organization plan upon their con- | 
in that agency and_| 


|shows up to travel by air. . 


mendations to be made as a re- | 


reported to be qualified in or-|- 











> Thar, 
By the 


Airline Pilots 
WORLD’S SMALLEST PLANE SHOWS OFF 
The motoring world with its bantam cars doesn’t have a 

corner on miniature modes of transportation. Take the ‘“‘Wee- 

Bee,” for instance, claimed to be the world’s smallest piloted 

plane. Here, test pilot Bill Bouck breezes along, efficiently, if not 

too comfortably, on the tiny plane that weighs less than a good 











—INS Photo 
many men who, perhaps, may someday be flying it. Bill lies 
prone on the fuselage, prevented from rolling off by a harness 
and partially supported by a sponge-rubber chin rest. This time 
he took the little plane up to 25 feet, after making a few modifi- 
cations since its original flight. The plane, believe it or not, has a 
wing span of a mere 15 feet and weighs only 150 pounds. 


MOST ANYTHING GOES 

After 1948, it won’t surprise the air lines no matter what 
. just about anything goes. The 
aviation industry’s sixteen-million-dollar air freight business last 
year included a lot of oddities in and out of the animal world, and 
even the lowly worm had its day in the air, along with lobsters, 
snakes, ducks, tigers, chimpanzees, boars and assorted home pets. 
When Joseph D. Boylan, director of cargo sales for American 
Airlines, took a peek at some of the oddities, here’s what he 
came up with: 

A parrot flying from Mexico City to San Antonio was re- 
portedly refused admission to this country because it used pro- 
fane language . . . Somebody in Dallas grew tired of all that 
sunshine and had 25 pounds of bona fide New York snow shipped 
by air after the pre-Christmas storm in the east . . . The Oregon 
Chamber of Commerce sent 60 pounds of soil to be sprinkled in 
the Dallas Cotton Bowl New Year’s Day, so the Oregon football 
team wouldn’t have to play on “foreign soil,” but the Webfeet 
lost to Southern Methodist anyway, 21-13. 

In Los Angeles someone sent his dog in a crate marked 
“Rush! This dog expecting.” The dog gave birth to three pups 
before plane time and scribbled across the crate by some wag 
when she arrived at her destination was, “Too late!” ... Even 
the ubiquitous Sears Roebuck catalogues took to the air when 
20,000 pounds were flown from Boston to Frankfurt, Germany 
. . A Syracuse political leader paid off an election bet by parad- 
ing in front of city hall with a lion he had shipped from an 
animal farm in Boston . . A woman in the middle west, who 
attributed her recovery from tuberculosis to the goats’ milk she 
received from Los Angeles, had two of the special alpine goats 
shipped to her by air to keep as pets. 

A chimpanzee anxious to arrive in Hollywood fresh for a 
screen test went from Cincinnati by air and won a part in the 
movie “You Gotta Stay Happy.” Aside from the animal 
kingdom, other items that found their way onto cargo manifests in 
1948 included: human eyes, whole blood, precious serums, iron 
lungs, radio-active isotopes, hurley sticks and gold bricks. 


BEG PARDON, WE’RE SKEPTICS 

If it indeed be true that what man can dream, man can con- 
ceive, then “look out, moon, here we come.’”’ A space station 
floating in outer spaces? Well, within the memory of most of us 
supersonic flight and even television were once fantastic, too. The 
sketch repro- ger 
duced here is an _ SUN 
artist’s concep- } 
| tion of how such 
ja “space sta- 
| tion” might float 
| as an “earth 
isatellite” be- 
tween the earth 
jand the moon 
and be used for 
military pur- 
poses, according 
to scientists 
|commenting on 
Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal’s 
revelation that 
the U. S. Armed 
forces will have 
a coordinated 
“earth satellite 
vehicle pro- 
gram.” The 
basic theory is 
that a rocket or 
other object, |i 
projected into 
space some 22,- 
000 miles be- 
yond the earth, would be beyond the pull of gravity and would 
then circle the earth until, under radio control, it would hurtle to 
earth and destroy an enemy installation. Eventually, some scien- 
tists hope, real space stations where men could live and work 
can be built. Dr. Harry Ross, of the British Inter-Planetary So- 
ciety, envisions the possibility that huge reflectors could be set 
up to focus the sun’s rays on earth targets to set tremendous fires, 
dry up lakes and streams and destroy an enemy’s food and water 
supplies. But it will still go down in our books under the heading 
of “fantastic” until we see them floating out there in space. 
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Besides other organizations, one on which ALPA is well and actively represented is the Chicago Junior 
Association of Commerce and Industry. As a matter of fact, ALPA. with three members, is the only labor- 
representing organization included among its membership. This year’s highlight event. the annual “Jaycee 
Distinguished Service Award Banquet.” was under the complete direction of S. A. Colvin, ALPA’s Council 
Coordinator. In addition to being chairman, Mr. Colvin also served as toastmaster and master of ceremonies. 
He is shown here presenting screen and entertainment star Marion Hutton to the 1,000 prominent civic, indus- 
trial, and business leaders of the city who attended. Just to make the ALPA picture complete, the man at the 
extreme right is Captain Loyd Treece, of UAL. while the publicity was handled by E. C. Modes, ALPA’s Director 
of Publicity and Public Relations, (not in picture) who is also an active member of the Junior Association of 
Commerce and Industry. ALPA is additionally represented by V. J. Herbert, of the Education and Organiza- 
tion Department. ALPA‘s representation on the Junior Association of Commerce and Industry is part of its pro- 


gram to promote the air line pilots through cooperative participation in community and civic enterprises. 
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685. Total revenues for the 
month were $1,045,079 against 
operating costs of $969,027. The 
company operated 30,726,431 
available seat miles and 13,383,- 
278 revenue passenger-miles. 








Emphasis 


“Primary emphasis will be 
placed upon the construction 
and improvement of large air- 
ports which are required for 
commercial air transport,” Pres- 
ident Truman told the 81st Con- 
gress in his budget message. 
The obligational authority for 
federal aid in the local-federal 
joint airport construction pro- 
gram is $40,000,000 in the new 
budget. There is a $10,385,301 
increase for CAA and a $580,000 
increase for CAB in fiscal 1950 
over the 1949 estimates. 


Northeast First 
Agreement in °49 
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Anderson, H. B. Hall, J. A. Jones, 
and Byron Rickards, of Local 
Council No. 49, Pioneer, and J. C. 
Christie, of Headquarters. Harold 
Seigert, vice-president of opera- 
tions. G. K. Harris, operations man- 
ager, and company attorney John 
Rowland represented the carriers. 
WAL Conferences 

Conferences with Western 
Air Lines began in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on January 12, 1949, and 
continued through January 14, 
1949. Negotiations were for the 
purpose of amending the WAL 
agreement. 

J. C. Christie acted as Headquar- 
ters Representative for the pilot 
negotiators who were: Charles 
Aagard and C. M. Horn, of Local 
Council No. 21, WAL-Denver; S. 
J. Cavill and H. V. Goddard, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 23, WAL-Salt Lake; 
and J. E. Sheasby and Jack Kidd, 
of Locai Council No. 16, WAL-Los 
Angeles. Company representatives 
were E. N. Whitney, vice-president 
of operations, and Jack Thayer, 
chief pilot. 

Meet With AOA 

Og, January 18, 20, and 21, 
1949} the second series of direct 
conferences with American 
Overseas Airlines to negotiate 
an amendment to the AOA 
pilots’ employment agreement 
took place in New York. 

Pilot representatives were: B. 
Sparks, B. Phillips, W. McDougall, 
and C. Wilkinson, all of Local 
Council No. 29, AOA; and K. J 
Ulrich, representing Headquarters. 
For the company, E. lton, 
American Airlines assistant director 
of labor relations, and A. DiPas- 
uale, AA’s director of Jabor rela- 
tions, acted as spokesman. 








ance and advice on local air 
safety problems through the 
ALPA Regional Air Safety Com- 
mittees. 

(2) Provide individual air line 
companies with a similar source 
of assistance and advice on local 


ALPA Council Air Safety Com- 
mittees. 

(3) Provide Headquarters 
with an organized method of 
obtaining and processing air 
safety recommendations on a 
national scale. 

Expedites Local Problems 


The flexibility provided in the 
system, that utilizes all of the 
administration echelons of 
ALPA, both at Headquarters 
and in the field, will not only 
expedite solution of many local 
problems but will also provide a 
medium for more’ thorough 
study of national problems by 
the pilots and a more accurate 
gauge of local pilot opinion and 
reaction. 

Another important aspect of 
the new system is the formation 
of an ALPA working commit- 
tee to meet and consult with the 
CAB and CAA for furthering 
ALPA safety recommendations 


ing official 


recommendations has 


ALPA Safety Work Streamlined 


agencies with a source of assist- | 


air safety problems through the | 


| specific 


made to these agencies. Obtain- | 
action on ALPA| 
always! 








been an impediment to the Asso- 
ciation’s air safety work, but 
should be greatly relieved by 
this follow-through method. 
Coordinated Through Hdgtrs. 
Generally speaking, in the 
operation of the new system, 
local problems are considered as 
those problems 
the councils involved in any 
ALPA Regional 
Safety Committee, while 
national problems are _ those 
affecting more councils than are 
represented in one ALPA 
Regional Air Safety Committee. 
Activities, just as in the past, 
will be coordinated through 
ALPA Engineering and Air 
Safety Department working with 
the Air Traffic Control and Air- 
way Aids Advisory Committee 
and the ALPA Engineering and 
Airworthiness Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
Committee Duties 
Organizational plans for the 
new system, as outlined in a 
manual of standard operating 
procedures compiled by the 


Engineering and Air Safety De-| 


partment, calls for council com- 


|mittees composed of four mem- 


bers with the composition of the 
ALPA Regional Air Safety Com- 
mittees consisting of a Council 
Air Safety Committee member 
from each different air line 


affecting only | J 
Air|o 


Elections for °49 
Completed Early 
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Spiegelbetg; Local Council No. 68, 
Alaska Airlines: J. D. Thompson, 





cal Council No. 69, TWA-San Fran- 
cisco: K. M. Ruppenthal, chairman, 
and R. E. Overman, E. O. Laakso, 
J. L. Magden, W. W. Burgner, B. 
R. Mehew and H. C. Shively. 
Local Council No. 70, Conti- 
nental-El Paso: G. M. Corbett, 
chairman, and G. T. Klein and 
W. G. Coss; Local Council No. 71, 
Delta-Miami: W. F. Williams, 
chairman, and H. Averett; Local 
Council No. 72, EAL-Boston: J. J. 
Murphy, chairman, and K. R. Hatt, 
C. A. Gregson, A. P. Teulon, Jr., 
and N. F. Mangold; Local Council 
No. 73, National-Miami: ‘: a 
Southard, chairman, and D. E. 
Burch, J. D. Roper, J. A. Bomar, 
R. J. Rohan, W. R. Broocke and 
Local Council No. 74, C&S- 
r. De. 
Dykes; Local Council No. 75, PCA- 
Norfolk: A. D. Steele, chairman, 
and S. D. Mason and J. H. Wylie; 
Local Council No. 76, EAL-Chicago: 
O. B. Bivens, chairman, and L. E. 
Hines, Jr., R. M. Schneberger, C. 
W. Basham and B. Whisenhunt; 
Local Council No. 77, Monarch: A. 
. Clark, chairman, and W. M. 
O’Meara and J. G. Carney; Local 
Council No. 78, Empire: H. H. 
Whithed, Jr., chairman, and H. W. 
Stewart and C. E. Hall; Local 
Council No. 79, Pacific Northern: 
A. D. Gomez, chairman, and G. W. 
McCracken and R. W. Stevens. 
Councils 80 to 89 
Local Council No. 80, Florida Air- 
ways: M. A. Austill, chairman, and 
J. S. Bumby and V. A. Knudegard; 
Local Council No. 81, Caribbean- 
Atlantic: P. A. Dye, chairman, and 
J. J. Reilly; Local Council No. 82, 
West Coast: J. S. Hale, chairman, 
and J. H. Jobe and I. A. Dorey, 
Local Council No. 83, Panagra- 
Miami: W. B. Smith, chairman, and 
H. D. Caldwell and D. H. Carey; 
Local Council No. 84, TWA- 
Detroit: J. A. Carlson, chairman, 
and T. J. Neja and R. C. Reid; 
Local Council No. 85, Trans-Texas: 
L. A. Downes, chairman, and R. B. 
Quin and J. A. Hodge. 


Local Council 86, Challenger: M. 
W. Reynolds, chairman, and W. A. 
McChrystal and J. B. Schade; Local 
Council No. 87, AA-San Francisco: 
. H. Burns, chairman, and E. E. 
Dryer and R. E. Branch; Local 
Council No. 88, PCA-New Orleans: 
. C. Ross, chairman, and F. C. 
Miller and Barker Morehead; Local 





Council No. 89, Wisconsin Central: 
| A. W. Hinke, chairman, and C. W. 
| Nason and J. H. Downing. 








| council at a domicile. 

| From an overall standpoint 
| the duties and responsibilities of 
|the regional and council com- 


|mittees, upon whose cooperation 


| and activity much of the success 
|of the program will depend, are: 


| ALPA Regional Air Safety 
|Committees: To consider . all 
|safety matters purely of a local 
|nature affecting the different air 
| line councils in the domicile. The 
|problems to be solved may be 
|presented by any one of the 
{council representatives, Head- 
quarters’ Engineering and Air 
Safety Department, CAA, local 
airport officials, or others who 
have a local air safety problem 
which requires the combined 
agreement of all the local coun- 
cils in a domicile. 

ALPA Council 





Air 








Safety 


Pilot-Congressman 
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REPRESENTATIVE COFFEY 
Air Age Congressman 


Representative John Coffey (D.. 
Pa.), newly elected member of Con- 
gress and former Lt. Col. in the 
U. S. Air Forces, climbs aboard his 
P-80 “Shooting Star” jet fighter for a 
flight at Andrews Air Force Field at 
Washington, D. C. Congressman 
Coffey is a reserve officer attached 
to the 334th Fighter Squadron of the 
4th Fighter Group ct Andrews Field. 








Committees: To advise ALPA 
Headquarters on all matters of 
air safety that are presented by 
Headquarters, the pilots of their 
air line, the company, or other 
sources and to receive and con- 
sider all items of air safety and 
prepare their reaction to be 
presented to the council as a 
whole for their approval. 


Convention Recommendation 
Thus, in the final analysis, it 
is an overall system of soliciting 
air safety recommendation, proc- 
essing them, and then following 
through to see that they are 
placed into effect. It is the result 
of long and thorough analysis 
and study by Headquarters plus 
numerous suggestions and plans 
submitted by pilot leaders in the 
air safety activities of ALPA. 
‘ The procedures were studied 
and approved by the Tenth Con- 
vention in a resolution recom- 
mending that they be put into 
effect. 








National Airlines pilots. 





LODESTARS FOR SOME 


-| certain requalification checks were necessary for the returning regular 
Pictured here (I. to r.) is one of the first 
National Airlines Lodestar requalification groups: 
Continent Airlines check pilot and National pilots Fletcher Shurley, 
T. Sutor, H. Bruce Wilson, and Dave Daboll. 
ular NAL pilots is expected to be completed soon. 








Rechecking of all reg- 
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Because of the length of time 
away from their regular runs, 


Leo Cullen, Mid- 


Palmer Holmes. 





AND DC.-4’S FOR OTHERS 


pilots to undergo requalification on the DC-4 are shown here with check 
pilot Buck Steer, of Northeast Airlines (extreme left). 
(l. to r.) are: J. M. Gilmour, H. 
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One of the first groups of 
regular National Airlines 


The pilots 
H. Clark, Dave P. Gannon, and J. 


One of the stipulations of the strike settlement was 


that returning pilots would be checked out by check pilots from lines 
other than National. 








































































